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Yes, Cypriotes almost certainly took part in this traffic
past the Aegean, to the West.

To the same movement clearly belongs the appearance
of a Phoenician type of axe, most curiously, in a well defined
area in Epciros within which it must have become almost
the national weapon l; and here at least we are almost
certainly in touch with a metal-trade, for the mountainous
country was too barren and barbarous to export much else.
What other Greeks, if any, may have traded with the
West in the Dark Age, the archaeological record does not
enable us to .say ; but clearly we have now got before us the
context to which belong the literary accounts of the tin-
trading of the mysterious Midakritos, and of the interest
taken by Midas of Phrygia in the port of Kyme and even
in Delphoi (pp. 180-1).

Rhodians also were said to have fared afield successfully
" many years before the first Olympiad " 2 and to have
colonized extensively in the west. The vagueness of the
account does not inspire confidence; Strabo may have got
it from Kastor the Rhodian's History of Sea-Power., in which
case an allowance must be made for local patriotism; and
when he claims a Rhodian origin for the much later Massalian
settlement of Rhode on the coast of Spain, we may suppose
that the claim is a pure guess based on that most facile of
all methods of pseudo-archaeological reasoning, the identifica-
tion of similar geographical names. Unsupported also,
though not impossible, is the claim that Rhodians and
Koans colonized " Elpiai, among the Daunians " (Salapia,
the port of Arpi and Canusium) which is elsewhere ascribed
to the hero Diomedes,3 The reference to a settlement on

1 See R, Vulpe in Proceedings of the London Prehistory Congreas,
1982, pp. 101-2,                                                             3 Str. xiv, 654.

8 Str. loo. cit.; Vitruvius, j, 80 ; cf. Justin, xx, 1, Timaioa, frag. 18. The
legend took firm root, and was accepted by the natives themselves i the
Veneti sacrificed white horses to Piomedes, and had a grove sacred to " Argive
Hera ", Str. v, p, 215. It may well have been introduced by Rhodians, who
were by way of being " Argive colonists " ; if not by their kinsmen of Kriidos,
who were interested in the Adriatic in the sixth century. But the eighth-
century Greek pottery is too early for this Knidian movement.